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Abstract: 

Education reformers routinely call on school districts to stop hiring teachers based on 
seniority, which they argue interferes with effective staffing, especially in disadvantaged schools. 
The few researchers who have empirically studied the issue, however, disagree about whether 
seniority-based hiring is systematically associated with staffing problems for disadvantaged 
schools. We approach the question by examining what happens when a single urban school 
district eliminates seniority-based hiring preferences. We conduct an interrupted time-series 
analysis of data from 1998-2005 and find that the shift from a seniority-based hiring system to a 
“mutual consent” hiring system leads to an initial increase in both teacher turnover and share of 
inexperienced teachers, especially in the district’s most disadvantaged schools. For the most 
part, however, these initial shocks are corrected within four years leaving little change in the 
distribution of inexperienced teachers or levels of turnover across schools of different advantage. 
The results suggest that although it might be necessary for school districts to lift hiring 
constraints to improve school staffing, lifting seniority-based constraints alone is unlikely to be 
sufficient. 
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In recent years, policymakers and researchers have started paying more and more attention 
to how school district staffing practices shape the teacher workforce (Maxwell, 2008). 1 
Arguably, a great deal of this recent interest in school district staffing practice stems from a the 
work of The New Teacher Project (TNTP), a national nonprofit that consults with states and 
districts on how to recruit and retain effective teachers. In a series of high-profile policy reports, 
TNTP shined a spotlight on how school districts can undermine their ability to get and keep good 
teachers when they use weak human resource management practices, especially selection 
practices (Levin and Quinn, 2003; Levin, Mulhem, and Schunck, 2005; Daly, Keeling, Grainger, 
and Grundies, 2008) and evaluation practices (Weisberg, Sexton, Mulher, and Keeling, 2009). 

In the second of its policy reports, Unintended Consequences: The Case for Reforming the 
Staffing Rules in Urban Teacher Union Contracts (Levin et al., 2005), TNTP focused on the 
practices and rules that govern how incumbent teachers move within school districts. “As we 
sought to understand the effects of these rules,” wrote Michelle Rhee, TNTP’s CEO at the time, 
“we were struck by the degree to which they profoundly influence not only new teacher hiring 
but also the overall ability of urban schools to staff their classrooms effectively.” (p. 3). In 
particular, TNTP found that when these rules included seniority preferences and job guarantees 
they interfered with effective staffing by forcing schools to hire teachers they did not want, 
making it easier for principals to pass poor performers around the system, delaying the hiring 
process, and jeopardizing new teachers by allowing them to be “bumped” by more senior 



1 This interest in the demand-side of teacher policy is relatively new. Historically, analysts have focused on 
how wages and working conditions influence the teacher workforce (Jacob, 2007; Loeb & Beleille, 2009) - 
that is, the supply side of the equation. For instance, scholars have long debated how structural 
compensation reforms (Ballou, 2001; Goldhaber, 2002; Hatry, Greiner, and Ashford, 1994; Murnane and 
Cohen, 1986) and relative teacher salary levels (Allegreto, Corcoran, and Mishel, 2004; 2008; Podgursky, 
2003; Podgursky and Tongrut, 2006; Hoxby and Leigh, 2004; Vedder, 2003) help shape of the teacher 
workforce. They have paid relatively less attention to school district hiring systems. 
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teachers (Levin et al, 2005). An urban superintendent told TNTP that these dynamics could 
cripple school improvement efforts: “We will never get stability and significant improvement in 
our schools without changing these [transfer] rules,” the superintendent said (Levin et al, 2005, 
p. 27). Accordingly, TNTP recommends that school districts should eliminate “all transfer 
provisions that require or allow voluntary transfers to be forced onto schools [based on 
seniority], including restricted choice rules that require principals to choose from a group of 
voluntary transfer applicants” (2005, p. 32). 2 

Despite the intuitive appeal of eliminating forced placements based on teacher seniority, 
the few researchers who have empirically studied the issue reach opposite conclusions about the 
effects of seniority-based hiring. Studying hundreds of California school districts, Moe (2006) 
finds that restrictive seniority rules like the ones highlighted by TNTP exacerbate teacher quality 
problems for disadvantaged schools. By contrast, Koski and Horng’s (2007) analysis of 
seniority rules - also of hundreds of California schools districts - finds no effect, positive or 
negative. The resulting uncertainty puts policymakers in a difficult position: if seniority-based 
transfer rules are as dysfunctional as they seem, policymakers will want to work to revise them; 
but if not, they may be better off pushing reforms elsewhere (e.g., on teacher compensation or 
teacher evaluation). 

In this paper we approach the issue by examining what happens when a single urban school 
district eliminated seniority-based hiring preferences and moved toward a hiring system based on 



2 TNTP also argues that incumbent teachers should have the opportunity for a preferential review - i.e., a two- 
week window when voluntary transfers are considered before other applicants (but with no right to a 
placement). Subsequent TNTP reports suggest that eliminating seniority preferences is popular among 
principals and teachers, but that it also carries its own unintended consequences, namely the creation of a 
pool of teachers who are under contract but unable to find jobs (See Daly et al., 2008; "Idle Teachers, Wasted 
Money,” April 30, 2008). 

3 In a later paper, Moe (2009) examines the same teacher quality outcomes using a broader measure of 
contract restrictiveness that includes not only transfer rules but also several other factors such as classroom 
assignment and teacher evaluation. He comes to very similar conclusions using this more inclusive definition 
of contract restrictiveness. 
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the mutual consent of teachers and schools. Like Moe (2006) and Koski and Horng (2007), we 
look at whether the distribution of teacher experience in the school district changed after the 
elimination of the seniority-based hiring. Unlike the two prior studies, we also look at whether 
teacher turnover rates changed in the school district after the policy shift. In both cases we are 
interested not only in general level and trends in these factors, but also in the effects on 
disadvantaged schools, which typically face the most challenging staffing issues (Hanushek, 
Kain, & Rivkin, 2004; Ingersoll, 2001; Lankford, Loeb, & Wycoff, 2002; Guin, 2004). The data 
come from a comprehensive longitudinal data set on the careers of teachers in the school district 
where the policy shift happened and cover the years 1998-2005, including four years of baseline 
data (i.e. pre-policy shift) and four years of follow-up data (i.e. post-policy shift). We conduct 
an interrupted time-series analysis of the shift from a seniority-based hiring system to a “mutual 
consent” hiring system and find that the policy shift was accompanied by an initial upward shift 
in both the turnover rates and level of inexperience in schools, but downward trends that correct 
for this initial upward shift by 2004. We find no evidence that the distribution of inexperienced 
teachers across schools and differences in the rate of turnover between advantaged and 
disadvantaged schools changed after the policy shift. Disadvantaged schools still displayed 
substantially higher rates of turnover and shares of inexperienced teachers than did more 
advantaged schools. The results suggest that although it might be necessary for school districts 
to lift hiring constraints to improve school staffing, lifting constraints alone is not sufficient to 
reshape the teacher workforce, especially in disadvantaged schools. In the next section we 
provide background on seniority preferences and prior studies, followed by a description of the 
data and our approach, the main findings, and some concluding thoughts. 
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Transfer Rules and Forced Placements 



Imagine you are a principal with vacancies in the coming year. Sometime in the spring, 
you are required... to publicize those vacancies districtwide. At this point, however, 
you... cannot interview and hire the teacher you believe would be best for the job. 

Instead... you typically have to consider... incumbent teachers... [and] in some situations, 
you have no choice over which teacher transfers into your building (Levin et al, 2005, p. 

8 ). 

Critics of seniority-based hiring systems find the above scenario troubling for several 
reasons. They worry that if schools have no choice over the teachers they hire they cannot build 
a coherent staff with common norms and high levels of collaboration and trust - attributes 
associated with successful schools (Newmann and Wehlage, 1995; Bryk and Driscoll, 1988; 
Newmann, 1994; Newmann and Associates, 1996; Louis, Kruse, and Marks, 1996; Bryk & 
Schneider, 2002). Critics also worry that, given evidence about teachers’ revealed preferences 
for working with advantaged students (Hanushek, Kain, and Rivkin, 2004; Guarino et al, 2006), 
a combination of forced matches and seniority rights will make it more likely that senior teachers 
will transfer to advantaged schools and leave disadvantaged schools with concentrations of 
novice teachers. 4 Although, to be fair, it is also possible that seniority preferences allow 
disadvantaged schools to retain (at least for a few years) their stronger young teachers as these 
teacher wait to accrue seniority in order to make a transfer. 

Moe (2006) and Koski and Homg (2007) explore the issue by studying how transfer rules 
in large samples of California school districts affect who ends up teaching in which classrooms. 



4 Forced placements - which implicitly downplay differences between teachers - are also at odds with 
research that suggests teachers are not perfect substitutes. Even generalizations about academic degrees, for 
example, appear unwarranted, with studies showing that mathematics teachers with master’s degrees are 
more effective than those without them but English teachers with master's degrees are not (Goldhaber and 
Brewer, 1997). Likewise, experience seems to matters a lot during the early stages of a person’s teaching 
career, but less so later on fBoyd, Grossman, Lankford, Loeb and Wyckoff, 2006; Goldhaber 2006; Rockoff, 
2004). 
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